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ABSTRACT 



Despite some recent reversals in enrollment trends, the 
number of baccalaureate degrees in Economics has declined substantially from 
the beginning of the 1990s. The combination of declining enrollments and the 
rising costs of higher education has placed pressure on Economics departments 
to increase their numbers, especially in upper-division courses. 

Consequently, Economics faculty must consider new ways of attracting students 
if the discipline is to remain a significant element of the university 
experience. This paper focuses on the intentional efforts of the part of the 
Economics program at Belmont University, Nashville, Tennessee, to implement a 
multidiscipline, multifaceted approach to curriculum and program development. 
These strategies seek, among other tactics, to overcome current enrollment 
and cost inefficiencies through program and course integration with a number 
of other disciplines within the social sciences and humanities. Appendixes 
describe the Bachelor of Science programs in International Economics, 
Political Economy, and Business Administration at Belmont University. 
(Contains 3 charts and 26 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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Abstract 




Despite some recent reversals in enrollment trends, the number of baccalaureate degrees in 
Economics has declined substantially from the beginning of the 1990's. The combination of 
declining enrollments and the rising costs of higher education has placed pressure on Economics 
departments to increase their numbers, especially in upper-division courses. Consequently, 
Economics faculty must consider new ways of attracting students if the discipline is to remain a 
significant element of the university experience. This paper focuses on the intentional efforts on 
the part of the Economics program at Belmont University to implement a multi- discipline, multi- 
faceted approach to curriculum and program development. These strategies seek, among other 
tactics, to overcome current enrollment and cost inefficiencies through program and course 
integration with a number of other disciplines within the social sciences and humanities. 

Introduction 
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Despite some recent reversals in enrollment trends, the number of baccalaureate degrees 
in Economics has declined substantially from the beginning of the 1990's. The 
combination of declining enrollments and the rising costs of higher education has placed 
pressure on Economics departments to increase their numbers, especially in upper- 
division courses. Consequently, Economics faculty must consider new ways of attracting 
students if the discipline is to remain a significant element of the university experience. 
This paper focuses on the intentional efforts on the part of the Economics program at 
Belmont University to implement a multi-discipline, multi-faceted approach to 
curriculum and program development. These strategies seek, among other tactics, to 
overcome current enrollment and cost inefficiencies through program and course 
integration with a number of other disciplines within the social sciences and humanities. 

This paper contains four sections. Section One examines enrollment in Economics at 
Belmont University within the context of national trends and local history. The second 
part of the paper discusses strategies, including the creation of two new multi-discipline 
programs, used by the University's Economics program that attempt to take account of 
these factors. The third segment examines rationales that led faculty to apply these 
strategies. The concluding section explores lessons learned in developing this approach 
as weU as intended and unintended costs and benefits emerging from cross-disciplinary 
dialogue and collaboration. 

The Problem: Diminishing Economic Enrollments 

National Enrollment Trends in Economics 

Recent national trends in undergraduate enrollments in Economics are, to say the least, 
less than encouraging. Siegfrield (1998, 1999) notes that although the overall trends seem 
to be more positive since 1996-97, the sharp decreases in the earlier part of the decade 
leave numbers of Economics Baccalaureate degrees far below earlier figures. In fact, an 
additional 31% increase is necessary to return undergraduate degrees to 1991-92 levels. 

Department of Education data tend to verify Siegfried's findings (Department of 
Education, 1998 A-D). Undergraduate Economics degrees remained stable in the 1970's 
and early 1980's. A rapid growth in Bachelor degrees in Economics that began in the 
mid-eighties (20,711 in 1984-85) and peaked at the end of the decade (23,923 in 1989-90) 
was followed by a significant decrease in degrees conferred in the 1990's (down to 
16,674 by 1995-96). Chart 1 better outlines the dramatic decrease in Economics degrees in 
the early 1990's by examining the percentage of Economics degrees conferred of all 
Bachelor's degrees. 



Chart 1: National Economics Degrees Conferred as Percentages of All Bachelor's Degrees 



Academic Year 


ECO Degrees Conferred 


All Bachelor's Degrees 


% of ECO degrees 










1984-85 


20711 


979477 


2.11 


1985-86 


21602 


987823 


2.19 


1986-87 


22378 


991264 


2.26 


1987-88 


22911 


994829 


2.30 


1988-89 


23454 


1018755 


2.30 


1989-90 


23923 


1051344 


2.28 


1990-91 


23488 


1094538 


2.15 


1991-92 


23423 


1136553 


2.06 


1992-93 


21321 


1165178 


1.83 


1993-94 


19496 


1169275 


1.67 


1994-95 


17673 


1160134 


1.52 


1995-96 


16674 


1164792 


1.43 



Source: U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Table 250- Bachelor Degrees conferred by 
institutions of higher education, by discipline division: 1970-71 to 1995-96, and Table 296 -Earned degrees in economics, history, 
political science, and sociology conferred by institutions of higher education, by level of degree: 1949-50 to 1995-96. (Authors 
extrapolated the annual percentages.) 

As one would expect, as these tendencies became evident, great attention in the 
Economics discipline turned to understanding this phenomenon and to locating ways of 
alleviating the downturns (Brasfield et al, 1996; Margo and Siegfried, 1996; Salemi and 
Eubanks, 1996; Salemi, 1996; Willis and Pieper, 1996). Moreover, during generally this 
same period, fears grew concerning the purported demise of the social sciences and, 
more broadly, the liberal arts. 1 Given these similar trends, mutually beneficial avenues 
might exist in which these various disciplines could work together to alleviate any long- 
term negative tendencies. 

Belmont University's Local History as a Case Study 

Belmont University's Economics program provides an especially fruitful case study for 
investigating strategies for improving the enrollments and, hence, the status of the 
discipline: Conditions regarding Economics on this particular campus were far more 
desperate than even national trends! 

Belmont University is a relatively large (approximately 3000 students) private university 
in a major, mid-southern, metropolitan area. Over the last twenty years, the university 



1 These discussions seem to focus more on the threat to the liberal arts colleges than to liberal arts degrees in 
general. See, from among many examples, Gilbert (1995), Neely (1999), or McPherson and Schapiro (1999). 
In fact, bachelor's degrees conferred in the humanities and the social and behavioral sciences have more 
than maintained healthy growth. These fields peaked at about 40% of all degrees in 1970. A steady and 
consistent decline followed and bottomed out in 1985 at just less than 27%. However, an equally steady 
increase in percentage has occurred since the mid-1980's. By 1996, these fields constituted almost 34% of all 
Bachelor's degrees. (See Department of Education, 1999A and 1999B). Professional associations in Political 
Science, History, and Sociology also report more favorable trends since the mid-decade (Mann, 1996 and 
1998). 
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has evolved from being generally a liberal arts, commuter-based, heavily church- 
affiliated school to one with a growing number of graduate professional programs 
combined with a large number of liberal arts and professional undergraduate majors 
supporting a more resident-oriented, academically prepared, and diversified student 
body. Its vision seeks among other attributes to "bring together the best of liberal arts 
and professional education." Student to faculty ratio is among the lowest in the nation 
(approximately 10 to 1). Still, the university is a relatively young institution (less than 50 
years old) and, therefore, does not possess substantial endowment. While endowment is 
growing at a significant rate, the school is still heavily dependent on annual tuition 
dollars for its finances. As well, because of a traditional mission and culture that 
attracted disproportionate numbers of first generation college students, less wealthy 
students, non-traditional students, and religiously affiliated students, lingering political 
and economic pressures promote tuition prices that lag far behind other comparable 
private schools. 2 As one might surmise, course and program efficiency is a major 
priority to guarantee achievement of Belmont' s mission. 

The Economics program is housed in the College of Business (there are no departments 
in this college). Until the recent curriculum changes discussed below, students interested 
in a program in Economics could only complete a Bachelor of Business Administration 
(BBA) degree which required them to take a large number of Business "tool" courses (34 
hours of non-Economic classes and six hours of introductory service courses in 
Economics) to receive the Economics concentration. The concentration is actually more 
akin to a minor, as it incorporates only 18 hours of Economics coursework (beyond the 
introductory level). While non-BBA students could take Economics courses or even 
minor in Economics, the nature of the university curricula made completion of the 
program problematic. For example, for a BBA student to complete a minor in 
Economics, she would be forced to complete many more hours than specified necessary 
to graduate. 

Consequently, the program remained relatively unattractive to many students, and the 
number of Belmont Economics degrees conferred and the enrollments in upper-division 
Economics classes grew smaller (see Chart 2 below). Moreover, these limitations tended 
to promote more of the same, i.e., lower enrollments reduced the number of upper 
division choices for interested students which further lowered enrollments which finally 
strangled the concentration and minor. Ultimately, students interested in Economics had 
to be discouraged from the program because of faculty concerns there would not be 
adequate courses to complete the concentration. 

To further intensify the problem, the program's small number of faculty was further 
diffused when the university developed an MBA program that required Economics 



2 In a recent in-house study of comparable ANAC colleges and universities, Belmont University had the 
second lowest tuition nationally. (ANAC is a consortium of universities whose missions combine 
professional and liberal arts education.) In fact, despite recent strong showings in national rankings, the 
university is still even among the bottom half of private colleges in Tennessee in reported tuition costs. 
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